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CONFERENCE POSTPONED 
OWING TO RAILWAY RESTRICTIONS 


Owing to the severe restrictions on railway travel which 
were announced on 26 January, an emergency meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee was ea to consider the 
holding of the Conference. 

Negotiations which had taken place earlier in the day were 
reported by the Honorary Secretary, and after discussion it 
was decided: “That in view of the restrictions on travel the 
Conference and Annual Meeting of the Association be post- 
ye indefinitely, and that immediately conditions permit 

8 days’ notice be given for the holding of Conference and 
Annual Meeting.” 

Should the postponement be unduly prolonged Council 
will be asked to give its opinion by postal ballot as to the 
holding of the Annual Meeting and the venue of it. 
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POST-WAR LIBRARIES 
IMPORTANT PROPOSALS IN ENGLAND 


IN OUR a and May issues we published a fairly full 
synopsis of the report of L. R. McColvin, F.L.A., on post-war 
library service in Great Britain. For the past nine months a 
special Post-War Policy Committee of the English Library 
Association has been considering this report and comments 
on it by branches and sections of the Association and by 
individual members. Meetings were held all over Great 
Britain to discuss the implications of the report, and all of 
the representations were considered by the Policy Commit- 
tee, which also heard many deputations. -After harmonising 
and co-ordinating the various opinions offered the Commit- 
tee in July rendered its report to the Council of the Associa- 
tion, by which it was adopted. 

The report*, which is published as “proposals by the 
Council” for post-war reorganization and development, con- 
tains many suggestions of interest to New Zealand librarians 
at the present moment. The Committee in its introduction 
says: 


By the facilities it affords for wide and unfettered reading, 
the public library enables every man not only to enlarge his mind 
with the refined pleasures of great literature, but in particular 
(at present a vital need), to secure that understanding of social 
and economic forces and conditions without which there can be 
no true realization of the democratic ways of life. Because of its 
essential freedom, its wide range, its hospitality to all phases of 
thought and its infinite adaptability the public library can serve 
each man according to his requirements and safeguard his 
development against the dangers of modern standardizing in- 
fluences. Any hopes we may entertain for post-war social and 
economic reconstruction, for sound democratic government, the 
improvement of educational standards, the fullness of individual 
living and the more fruitful employment of leisure pre-suppose 
free and full access to books and information. 

As all real democratic progress depends on an informed, alert, 
thoughtful and consciously accepting majority in the community, 
we believe that the public library service must be so reorganized 
and strengthened as to be capable of playing its full and vital 
part in the post-war world. This improvement is a matter of 
urgency, of primary urgency. For nearly a century the public 
library has fought for a chance to make its proper contribution 
to the life of the community, and it will be a tragedy, all the 
deeper for not being obvious, if ordinary men and women, with 
their many cultural, intellectual, social and economic needs, have 
again to wait and struggle for a library service which should be 
anticipating their demands, not striving to catch up with them. 





*The Public Library Service, its Post-war Reorganization and 
Development. Proposals by the Council of the Library Association. 
Library Association, London, W.C.1. 6d (post_free). 
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While ca ety ot the vision and skill of progressive 


library authorities and librarians who have been able to 
establish local services not inferior to those enjoyed in any 
other country, the Committee regrets that the a has 
been very uneven, that the general standards of service are 
most unsatisfactory and that the average provision is quite 
inadequate. These disparities, which are entirely against 
public interest, are due to 

(a) The adoptive character of the Libraries Acts; local bodies are 
not compelled to provide library service. 

(b) There is no department of government charged with the duty 
of encouraging and guiding local authorities towards a nation- 
wide co-ordinated service. 

(c) The system of local government finance is not satisfactory. 

(d) A multiplicity of authorities, many of them imperfectly related 
to requirements or too small to be effective, have attempted 
library service. . 


ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS 
Four conditions of paramount importance are set out by 
the Committee: 


(a) The provision of adequate services by suitable library authori- 
ties must be made compulsory. 

(b) There must be an appropriate department of the central 
government to guide, encourage and co-ordinate the work and 
to insist on efficiency. 

(c) All local authorities must be rendered financially able to attain 
efficiency. : 

(d) The composition and size of local government areas must be 
such that the best results are made possible. 

It is admitted that there will always be variations in effi- 
ciency, but under the proposed conditions they would arise 
from the constant efforts of the best authorities towards fur- 
ther improvement to meet public demands. The essential 
requirements of any system of library service are thus stated: 

(a) An adequate service must be available to everyone, irrespective 
of where he may reside, and must include not only reasonable 
access to appropriate service points, but also the right, and the 
opportunity, to draw upon whatever wider resources of books 
and professional services each individual may require. 

(b) Every accredited person must be enabled freely to borrow books 
from or consult them in any public library regardless of his 
place of residence or employment. No barriers to the full and 
free use of libraries should exist. 

(c) The library service must be so organized and provided that it 
can meet all the legitimate requirements of the community for 
books and information. 

(d) Libraries must be controlled by library committees comprising 
men and women chosen for their interest in the service and 


their appreciation of its possibilities, and responsible directly 
to their local authorities. They should not be controlled by 
committees charged also with the responsibility for other func- 
tions, such as education, nor by sub-committees of such com- 
mittees. 
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(e) Libraries must be staffed by capable and experienced chief 
officers with sufficient suitable and qualified assistants. 


THE LIBRARY AUTHORITY 


The report insists that the public library, being ‘“‘essen- 
tially a local service’’ must be intimately related with and 
responsible to local needs. Individuals must have direct 
access to those responsible for its adminisfration, so that 
those for whom it is provided can enjoy an active and 
immediate interest in its management. The local library 
service must remain under the control and management of 
appropriate local authorities and not be placed directly under 
the control of either the central government or of larger 
regional authorities. 

The area of each library authority should comprise a suffi- 
cient number of people to enable it to provide a full normal 
range of book supply and related services and to afford full 
useful occupation for expert and specialized library person- 
nel. (In general the population should be between one- 
quarter and three-quarters of a million.) 

Each library authority’s area must embrace a socially cohesive 
unit, a normal natural congregation of people, and be well related 
to their ways of living, their usual comings and goings, their 
interests and their occupations. . .. The people outside the larger 
towns tend naturally to regard one or other of these larger towns 
as their cultural, economic and commercial centre. Therefore 
the best area for the library service will embrace not only the 


nucleus town but also all the surrounding area which is thus 
closely related. 


As most of the functions of local government | penananen.. 
library service) can best be performed by a single all-purposes 
authority, the creation of suitable library authorities should 
be achieved by such reform of local government areas and 
functions as will provide areas suitable, not only for lib- 
raries, but for education, public health, and most, if not all, 
other local government purposes. 

‘Those who are interested in the sound development of 
the library service” says the report, “must give their support 
to such reforms of the local government system as will make 
a good library service possible, and they must see that in all 
consideration of local government reform the requirements 
of the library service are given adequate attention.” In the 
areas to be constituted the library system would comprise a 
headquarters, a main central library in the principal town, 
suitable central libraries in all other towns, with branches to 
serve the outlying suburbs, smaller urban places and centres 
of rural population, village centres, travelling libraries, etc. 
All these service points should be fully co-ordinated, with 
interchange of stock and staff. 
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LOCAL AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


It is pointed out that at present no important local govern- 
ment activity except the public library is without support 
and co-ordination from a government department which, 

while preserving local initiative and interest and a proper degree 
of local control, is necessary for development on a nation-wide 
basis and freedom from the limitations of varying degrees of 
local ability and interest. There should be a department of the 
central government charged with the duty of guiding, co-ordina- 
ting and encouraging the development of local library services, 
of making grants in aid, and of prompting the establishment and 
maintenance of those departments of the service which can most 
efficiently be provided for the benefit of areas larger than those 
of library authorities, such as regional reference libraries, inter- 
library co-operation, specialization, the National Central Library; 


and such projects as central cataloguing and schools for the train- 
ing of librarians. 


The responsible government department should be as 
closely related as possible in its duties to the wide purposes 
of libraries. Two alternatives are suggested. First, that 
broadcasting, museums, art galleries, historical monuments, 
music, the drama, the cinema and literature, as well as inter- 
national cultural relations, which at present are not suffi- 
ciently within the puryiew of any department or are under 
inappropriate departments, could be made the responsibility 
of a Ministry specially created. Second, if no such Ministry is 
created the Board of Education should be made responsible. 

It is, however, essential for the proper development of library 
services that they should remain strictly apart from and indepen- 
dent of, though closely co-operating with, the work of local edu- 
cation authorities. Therefore it is urged in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that if the Board of Education be made responsible 
for library services, there should be established a new and dis- 
tinct library department. . . . Its officers should be appointed 
specifically for and-engaged solely upon library matters. Sub- 
ject to the acceptance of these provisions we consider the Board 
an entirely appropriate Ministry for the purpose. 
At least half of the principal officers of the responsible 
department and all of these concerned with inspection and 
field work should be experienced public librarians on the 
register of the Library Association. 


STATE GRANTS IN AID 


“Grants to library authorities from the national exchequer 
are necessary to make possible the provision of adequate lib- 
rary services throughout the country.” The purposes of the 
grants should be (a) to encourage ‘developeuias and supple- 
ment local resources, and (b) to remove the bad effects of 
inequality in local wealth. The department should aim at 
the achievement of a national average of efficiency and 
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should give full support, regardless of local financial resour- 
ces, to all authorities able and willing to develop their ser- 
vices progressively, and so to encourage experiment and a 
steady improvement above the prevailing average. Suitable 
improvement in the local financial system to remove local 
disabilities is considered essential. er «2 

Assuming this necessary equalization in financial ve it 
is recommended that grants for library purposes should be 
not less than those made for higher education, i.e. 50 per 
cent of the total expenditure. is, it is held, would main- 
tain a proper balance between local and national interest. It 
is imperative that the sums accruing from grants should be 
additional to local expenditure on the present basis. “Grants 
must not be an excuse for any reduction in the local contri- 
bution. These is no library service in the country upon 
which, when it is properly established, at least twice the 
present sums should not be expended.” The department 
should have power to call on the local authority to provide 
adequate library service. The grants must be made contin- 
gent upon conditions necessary for efficiency, such as suitable 
service points, satisfactory expenditure on books, adequate 
and — staff, the payment of salaries on a national 
scale for all grades and, unless there is a reorganization of 
local authority areas, the formation by amalgamation. of 
suitable library areas. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

A limited number of existing reference libraries should be 

developed as regional reference libraries, fully available to 
_all readers and able to supplement the: resources of other 
libraries. Grants from national funds should be made for 
this purpose. 

All local authorities should maintain special collections, 
which would form centres of information and bibliography 
in their respective special spheres for the benefit of the whole 
country. 

The National Central Library should be strengthened and 
developed with adequate support from national funds. The 
cataloguing of books and the provision of bibliographical 
assistance for readers and library staffs should be undertaken 
on a national basis by a central cataloguing department, 
which could appropriately and economically Se part of the 


National Central Library. 


LIBRARY STAFF 
The report stresses the necessity for properly qualified 
staffs. ‘We consider it essential to the enjoyment of neces- 
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sary public confidence and to the status of librarians to dis- 
tinguish between those who have acquired technical quali- 
fications by undertaking study and training and those who 
have not done so. Library workers should comprise two 
main categories composed of Technical staff (Librarians) and 
Service staff, provided, however, that there are no obstacles 
to prevent suitable persons passing from one to the other 
upon fulfilling the necessary conditions.” 

The minimum educational standard for entrants to library 
service should be not lower than that of the School Certifi- 
cate, but salaries and conditions should be sufficiently 
attractive to bring entrants with higher qualifications. 
Admission to the technical staff should be by general exami- 
nation to which no candidate without proper library 
experience should be admitted. Service staff should be paid 
at least as much as general or clerical (i.e. non-technical and 
non-professional) personnel in the municipal service. The 
Technical staff should get not less than similarly qualified 
teachers. 

“Men and women should receive equal pay for equal work 
and responsibility. It is absolutely essential that conditions 
of service should be such as to allow sufficient free time for 
reading, study, intellectual pursuits and social contacts; thus 
only can the staff keep sufficiently abreast with the move- 
ments of thought and ideas and with the conditions, implica- 
tions and influences governing their work.” In general it is 
held that attendance at full-time and part-time schools of 
librarianship is essential to a post-war programme of profes- 
— education, and state grants hold te made for such 
schools. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE COMMUNITY 


The public library cannot be regarded primarily as part of 
the formal educational machinery; it should rather be deve- 
loped as an independent though complementary organisation 
to further not education alone, but every phase of thought 
and action in which books can be of value. 

It is suggested that the organisation of lectures and other 
adult educational activities is not properly part of the library 
service, but the provision of books for these purposes is, and 
the public library should have a suitable room for classes 
and lectures to both children and adults. An adequate and 
efficient library service is a necessary background to any 
scheme of adult education. “The public library should be 
related as closely as possible to all other types of libraries, 
such as those of universities, government departments, 
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learned, scientific and research institutions, etc., and the na- 
tional libraries. Museums, art galleries and schools of science, 
whether provided by the same local authority or not, should 
be subject to separate legislation and administered locally by 
appropriate committees other than the library committee.” 
The report calls for a thorough revision of the law relating 
to libraries. 
We would reaffirm (it concludes) that the post-war world will 
need and demand a better library service than has yet been fully 
envisaged by local or national authorities. It will ask not merely 
the improvement of the best elements while the remainder lag 
behind but that everywhere, for all men, there may be sound, 
generous, convenient and well-organized provision. The need 
will call for bold thinking and often drastic action, but the end 
will be their justification. We realize that many others interested 
in the improvement of different phases of post-war life will 
advance similar claims. That this should be so is cause for satis- 
faction rather than timidity, and it is also the strongest claim 
that could be advanced in support of vigorous and immediate 
steps to improve the public library service—since whatever men 


seek to achieve they must teach and learn, persuade and be per- 
suaded by books. 


THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF SMALL COMMUNITIES 
By T. D. H. Hatt, Life Member N.Z. Library Association 


I HAVE BEEN asked to give an opinion on the proposals for 
the future development of libraries in New Zealand. I find 
it difficult, for I see in them a question not merely of organi- 
sation but of social objectives and of vital principles of 
government. Ideas on these matters are so confused, yet so 
dogmatic, that one hesitates to put forward one’s own con- 
sidered views, especially as it seems to be so widely accepted 
that wisdom recedes with youth. Given money and staff, the 
problem of organising any activity is comparatively simple. 
The art of government is concerned with much more impor- 
tant things than perfect systems—an essential unity, for in- 
stance, without which the nation would disintegrate. I 
heard one of our leading economists, Dr J. B. Condliffe, tell 
a meeting that we could pay too big a price for efficiency. 
. That is true. No wise mother, for instance, would refuse 
the offered help of her young daughter in drying the dishes, 
though acceptance would involve inefficiency and added risk. 
I shall not therefore attempt to criticise details of the plans 
but will stick to principles. 

I agree with Mr Alley’s criticism of systems that spring 
full-grown from Olympian deities. The mathematician’s 
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mind which Dr Jeans sees behind the universe has the prob- 
lem worked out, but the method is promi ng Zeus and 
Thor are discredited with us to-day, though I think we are 
due for some thunderbolts. Mr Alley is right in referrin 
to the cost. I am amazed and alarmed at the present atti- 
tude towards money and at the vague, almost imbecile, views 
widely held by people incapable of understanding one of 
the most complicated problems before the world. People 
who have accepted or had imposed on them so-called man- 
aged currencies have opened the door to more abuses against 
personal rights and liberties than any absolute despot of the 
ast was able to perpetrate. I agree with the criticism of 

r Harris that the proposals are too abstract. The tyranny 
of the abstract! Look to-day at the sadistic, bestial, devilish 
cruelties of the theorist contending for an abstract liberty, or 
equality, or racial purity. 

One of the compelling aims is to provide a free service of 
books to everyone in New Zealand. To draw support for a 
Government service from the analogy of an American city 
or county of similar ——- surely ignores many vital 
differences. But what of the aim? I have been a reader of 
books from a very early age. In certain hands they can be as 
destructive as bombs and can produce anarchy as well as 
culture. So a tyrant, who is welcomed convulsively as a 
saviour from anarchy, must control books and radio. Moral 
and spiritual ideas are more important factors in the life of 
individual and society than mere knowledge. I have the 
authority of scholars and experience for believing that faith 
in maeelodae as the compelling motive for the good life was 
the noble delusion of Socrates. 

A man got into my railway carriage who was full of Mr 
Armstrong's book “‘Grey Steel.” He was also fairly full of 
beer, which wagged his tongue. “Grey Steel” is an interest- 
ing and fascinating study which an informed man would 
mete to other knowledge of its subject. He would reserve 
judgment on some statements for more exact verification. 
The conclusion reached by my friend, which he proclaimed 
loudly to his neighbour and the carriage at large, was that 
General Smuts was a crook and a rotten general. The 
ground for his belief in the book was that it was so libellious 
that General Smuts would have taken action against the 
author if it had not been true. I knew this man. He had 
matriculated and had held a clerical post of some importance 
in a big institution. 

Of all countries that I have visited America was most alive 
to the necessity of “‘selling to the public” the cultural values 
enshrined in such places as libraries and museums of art. I 
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found those in charge of these institutions combined admir- 
ably a sound knowledge of their subject and amazing — 
sing ability. When in New York I thought I ought to have 
a look at Coney Island. I chose a Sunday in mid-summer. 
The “Times” next day recorded the fact that a million 
people were estimated to be on the beaches there. When I 
emerged from the subway and saw the places of amusement 
and the people in charge, I was afflicted as with a physical 
sickness. I walked to the beach and saw part of the crowds 
which almost entirely concealed the sand from the side-walk 
to the water’s edge. I thought I should stifle as in a pesti- 
lential swamp and, —— to the subway, took the first 
car back to New York City. That element is a rising tide in 
American city life as I saw it, and I felt that all the cultural, 
educational, and religious influences which I had studied and 
admired were as effective to restrain and tame it as Dame 
Partington’s broom. I had that week had a long talk with 
one of the departmental heads in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, a recognised expert on her period. She confessed 
somewhat sadly that when striving to make a group of visi- 
tors apprehend with the artist the beauty he had seen and 
incorporated in his work, she found most of them noting 
y wee the size of the picture, the date of the artist, and like 
etails. 


I have had some experience of the art of government. It 
is worth considering why our system of government worked 
reasonably well, making us a beacon to a world which ad- 
mired our liberties. We seem to be content to place that 
light under the bushel of foreign ideologies, but I believe it 
will once again shine brightly. It is noteworthy that repre- 
sentative and so-called democratic government failed badly 
in Italy, Jugo-Slavia and Germany, and did not work too 
happily even in France. In his constitutional history Dr 
Stubbs, rightly I think, finds the answer in the Anglo-Saxon 
village communities. He traces the encroachment of king 
and nobles on the rights of the common people. There were 
left, however, to the villages certain rights and duties, mainly 
duties, e.g. the responsibility for the wergild, the representa- 
tion of the township in the court of the hundred, the dele- 
gation to chosen committees of the common judicial rights 
of the suitors of the folkmoot, etc., etc. Dr Stubbs says: 

In these remained the seeds of future liberties; themselves per- 
haps the mere shakings of the olive trees, the scattered grains 
that royal and noble gleaners had scorned to gather, but destined 
for a new life after many days of burial. They were the humble 
discipline by which a downtrodden people were schooled to act 


together in small things, until the time came when they could 
act together for great ones. 





Our liberties were founded on the character of the pecete 
as built up in our small communities, where rights and 
duties were soundly blended. Their safeguard is that same 
independent character preserved in the same manner. The 
development of libraries will be much more in accordance 
with real needs when it is built up under the local variant 
of a sound national tradition. We would agree from foreign 
experience that it would be disastrous if imposed from above 
with a propagandist aim. As for the n of education, I 
would refer one to what Madariaga says on education in his 
book on Spain. 

The air is full of talk of planning for world orders, of new 
liberties. I have heard it before. The main difference at 
the end of last war was that we had, I think, a keener sense 
of our individual responsibility for our own lives and for 
society. They say we made a mess of it. If so, it was not the 
sense of individual responsibility that was at fault, but an 
analysis of the causes would take too long. I speak now as 
an older man, but. I have had an active association with 
youth of over forty years. I say to them as they speak or hear 
talk of plans for new orders, first that they have not yet won 
the war in spite of brightening horizons, and second, that I 
doubt whether they even dimly apprehend the nature and 
quality of the liberties we have known and were determined 
to hold even in rebus angustis, and I myself have been con- 
fined in strait places. I have planned for a future, but though 
my will and means had not failed I have seen my plan 
wrecked from without. I have organised for function and 
seen the organisation work successfully and then fail, not 
because the functional need had passed but because of a 
change of spirit in those engaged. I do not to-day plan for 
the future. As so many others have had to do throughout 
history at such an epoch, I seek a temper of mind with which 
to meet events with equanimity. 





A copy of the list of publications on the ye of which the 


Minister of Customs has made decisions has communicated to 
the Secretary of the N.Z. Library Association. No part of the list 
may be published, but genuine inquiries from librarians will be an- 
swered. 

* . e 


The Central Executive Committee decided to accept the tender of 
the Otago Daily Times for printing the Index to N.Z. Periodicals. 
* - . 


At the November and December meetings of the Otago Branch 
plans for post-war library reconstruction in Otago were thoroughly 
discussed. A plan has been set up to be forwarded to Conference. 
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LIBRARIANS IN THE FORCES 
PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER TRAINING 


PROVISION for the reinstatement and rehabilitation of library 
—_ whose experience and training were interrupted 

y the war was considered at length by the policy committee 
of the English Library Association. It was decided that 
every facility must be provided for them to complete and 
extend their training as quickly as possible, but no attempt 
will be made to promote registration by any means other 
than by study A examination. It is hoped that Govern- 
ment grants will be available to help them complete their 
professional training and degree courses. Such grants will 
not be forthcoming unless library schools are actually in 
being and it is urged, therefore, that there should be no 
delay in setting them up. 

The following courses are envisaged: 

a. One year whole-time course at library schools. These will be- 
come permanent, but preference will be given to ex-service 
personnel, Curriculum: the registration examination. 

b. Two term whole-time course at library schools with the present 
final curriculum, for those who have passed the present inter- 
mediate. Students completing this course will be eligible for the 
fellowship. 

. Shorter course for those who have passed one part of final. 

. University graduation courses and other appropriate whole- 
time courses primarily for fellows but also for others who are 
prepared to complete their professional education later. 

Whole-time courses are strongly recommended, but in de- 
fault there are four shorter courses involving in the case of 

(e) whole-time attendance for one or two weeks at intervals 
of from four to six weeks for an appropriate period; ( 
whole-day courses at library schools, polytechnics, etc.; (g 
correspondence courses from library schools, as a last resort 
for persons in isolated places, who must, however, attend for 
a week or a long week-end at a library school; and (h) pre- 
demobilisation courses by correspondence for persons whose 
demobilisation is deferred. 

The scheme has two main objects: First to raise the status 
and practical qualifications of the professional librarian, and 
second to substitute whole-time study at library schools for 
spare-time after working hours. The planning committee is 
already inquiring which courses the serving members wish 
to take and is arranging for the selection and training of the 
necessary tutors. 

(The Interim Planning Committee of the N.Z.L.A. has 
already submitted to branches, in advance of the Conference, 
a scheme to meet the needs of our own personnel serving in 
the forces.) 
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LIBRARIES AND THE POST-WAR 
WORLD 
AN OTAGO VIEW 


oTAGO HAS produced no Plan C or D, has taken no sides in 
he great — battle being waged over the blueprints 
of the future of New Zealand libraries. The local branch of 
he Library Association has only, with what may seem un- 
sual modesty and lack of ambition, looked closely at the 
Otago set-up, and decided what ought to be done to improve 
library service in that small section of New Zealand south of 
the Waitaki and north of Gore. 

As all inhabitants of China, to an occidental, appear as 
duplicates one of another, so possibly do the more remote 
sections of New Zealand appear to Wellington administra- 
tors. The houses built by the Housing Department are much 
of a muchness whether found at Taihape or Rangiora; the 
text books studied by pupils at Otago Girls’ High School 
will be the same as those in use at Auckland Girls’ Grammar 
School. Administration is easier if every district works alike. 
It is also duller. The Otago Branch realizes with the rest of 
the Association that library situations and library problems 
vary from province to province. In Otago, the existence in 
Dunedin side by side of two circulating libraries, the Athen- 
aeum and the Public Library, is an anomaly to-day whatever 
the historical background of the two institutions. In Christ- 

hurch, the relationship of the Canterbury Public Library 
to the Canterbury College Board of Governors and the 
hristchurch City Council would seem to need some adjust- 
ing. In Wellington itself the large number of uncoordinated 
ibraries scattered through the great Government depart- 
ments would suggest to a provincial that even in our fair 
apital much remains to be organized and reformed. 

We seem to recall a phrase about “‘to each according to his 

eeds.”” Otago suggests that each district should examine its 
own needs, and with perhaps some help from the Govern- 

ent endeavour to raise the standard of local service. The 
Otago Branch therefore set up a drafting sub-committee to 
report on Otago’s deficiencies. The complete report is a 
long one, but the main points from it are roughly outlined 
below. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK 


Whereas Plan A in the November issue of NEW ZEALAND 
IBRARIES suggested a new series of committees and councils, 
he Otago Branch believes that as such bodies as the Otago 
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University Council and the Dunedin City Corporation have 
administered the libraries in their trust generously and 
wisely oe the past decade there seems no ve 

reason why they should not continue to do so. The Branch 
only suggests that the scope of the Dunedin Public Library 
should be extended so that it is not only the library of a city, 
but the chief library of a province, a regional depot throug 
which the Country Library Service would serve the Otago 
hinterland. The Dunedin City Corporation, as a body inter- 
ested in library service, would not be superseded by the 
Government either as a controlling or as a financing body, 
but would co-operate with the Government, realizing that no 
city can exist apart from the rural area which supports it, 
that as Dunedin is economically connected with Otago, so 
she must be culturally connected. There is a strong case 
also for linking such boroughs as Port Chalmers and Moegiel 
with Dunedin library on a contract basis. 

Obviously the Branch cannot outline the future of the 
Country Library Service, but it does suggest that the form 
followed in Christchurch of having a regional depot com- 

letely separated from the main public library in the town, 
is neither economical nor desirable in Dunedin. 


BOOK RESOURCES 


Before Otago can decide what she needs she must find out 
what she owns. It is probable that both University and 
Public Library buy marginal books which are already in the 
city in one library or another, for large libraries (e.g. Selwyn 
College 10,000 vol., Knox College 20,000 vol. and W.E.A. 
2,250 vol.) are completely uncatalogued. What is required 
for the area first and foremost is a union catalogue of hold- 
ings. If a rehabilitation scheme could encom a Vast Cata- 
loguing project in Otago, three jobs would be done simul- 
taneously. As each library was catalogued, one set of cards 
would go to its own internal catalogue, one: set to the 
te a catalogue and a third to the New Zealand union 
catalogue in Wellington. 

Otago probably needs also a local equivalent of the New 
Zealand k Resources Committee which would coordinate 
buying among various libraries in the city, e.g. University, 
Public Library, Training College. The University and Pub- 
lic Libraries should specialize even more than at present, pos- 
sibly allocating certain class divisions completely to one 
library, together with the responsibility for maintaining it. 
Special attention in all book-selection should be paid to 
Otago’s regional interests (e.g. fruit growing, irrigation, har- 
bour engineering). 
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If Dunedin Public Library is to serve as regional depot 
for the Country Library Service the Public Library stock 
would be available to the province. Compensation for wear 
and time could be made to the Library by the Country Lib- 
rary Service in books or in cash. A section of Country Lib- 
rary Service stock would thus be permanently stationed in 
Dunedin. 


STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 


Teacher librarians are needed for the secondary and inter- 
mediate schools, and a full-time librarian at the Training 
College. At the University Library, the Otago University 
Council has agreed to three staff replacements after the war 
(one at £250-£400 and two at £160-£250). Preference will 
be given to ex-service men and. women. Other staff needs at 
the University are an extra assistant for the Hocken Library 
and a librarian for the Dental School. 

At the Public Library the most urgent need is for a trained 
assistant to take charge of the Scientific and Technical Room. 
Children’s service requires a further staff member, and the 
New Zealand Room requires a full-time person in place of 
the half-time assistant at present in charge. The Library has 
no specialist in music or art who could link up the Library's 
book collection and picture-lending scheme with adult edu- 
cation projects in the district. The Hospital scheme, a half- 


time position held by a temporary assistant, could well be a 
full-time occupation for a trained librarian, who could con- 
nect the Hospital library to the work of the local rehabilita- 
tion officer and psychotherapist. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Extensive alterations and additions should be made to 
Dunedin Public Library if it is to carry out its functions as 
a regional library centre. Modern book stock will be needed, 
and staff quarters for work and rest and recreation should be 
extended. The catalogue quarters are at present inadequate. 
Braille is housed inconveniently in the basement. Public 
offices are non-existent. Dunedin also needs a music and 
sound-proof gramophone room, a room in which to display 
its picture collection and house its art books. 

The University Library will be housed as planned in a 
fine new building. Also in need of, but not so far promised, 
better quarters, are the librarians of the residential colleges 
and the Dental and Medical Schools. 

In the country every country town and borough should 
have a library room. — 
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Equipment required includes gear to equip a co-operative 
bindery which would serve Public Library, Wntoursiey Lib- 
rary and Otago Education Board; microphotography bureau; 
library car or truck; gramophone records; lift at Public Lib- 
rary. 
(Copies of the complete report will be available at the end 
of January from the Secretary, Otago Branch, c/o Dunedin 
Public Library.) 

The Drafting Committee comprised: Dorothy White 
(chairman), Ngaira Mercer (secretary), Margot Begg, and 
Ngarita Gordon. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


The Examining Board has announced that as a result of 
their written work and examination for Part One of the 
General Training Course the following candidates have satis- 
fied the examiners: 


E. J. Anderson; M. M. Begg; E. Bissett; J. A. Donaldson; 
C. Duthie; A. Fache; L. D. ewe M. S. Fleming; S. M. 
Foote; G. Gaudin; C. D. Gilmer; K. L. Glenn; C. H. Gosset; 
M. Harnett; L. J. Heine; W. R. Hill; M. N. Holly; A. E. 
Mercer; N. Mercer; C. Newman; N. C. Nutting; L. J. 
O’Brien; B. Randle; G. E. Roberts; R. Rodda; C. Thomp- 
son; P. Thorburn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN NEW ZEALAND 


ARRIVAL OF MISS PARSONS. 


In pursuance of a policy of the United States Office of War Inform- 
ation a United States Library is to be opened in Wellington—one of 
five in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Library will be in charge of Miss Mary Parsons, who has had 
long experience in American libraries. She was on the staff of the 
Detroit Library and was for a time a lecturer in library science at 
Michigan University. She founded the American Children’s Library 
in Paris. 

These U.S. libraries will be essentially of an informational type, 
the object being to furnish writers, radio, press, missions, cultural 
bodies, speakers, teachers and scholars with information at a time 
when the usual authoritative sources are restricted. Miss Parsons 
will have as her assistant Miss Doris Kavanagh, who has also arrived 
in New Zealand. 
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AN EXPERT’S OPINION 
SURVEY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Mr. F. B. Stephens, M.A., a recognised authority on local 
government in New Zealand, has furnished the following 
observations in reply to a request from NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES: 


Perhaps one of the most insidious attacks which the Fas- 
cists of Europe have made upon modern civilization is their 
very direct and active control over library facilities in their 
own countries. In the sociological field, particularly, it is 
impossible in the libraries in these countries to find any- 
thing except such as will minister either directly or indirectly 
to the totalitarian idea. It is important in countries such as 
our own, therefore, not only to guarantee that libraries will 

ontinue freely to provide and disseminate the ideas and 
approaches of all sections of the community to a particular 
problem but also to see that libraries are provided, without 
unnecessary tags, with the financial resources to enable them 
to render that service. 


To the merest layman, the changed approach of the lib- 
arian in this country in the past two decades is plainly 
apparent. Important as the provision of light entertainment 
eading still is, it is considerably less important to-day than 
in previous times. From the primary school upwards, the 
average citizen knows that he can find in the trained lib- 
rarian a person who will assist him to solve his problem of 
the moment, and there is little doubt that in the future this 
information service will develop very considerably. It is 
ery encouraging, therefore, to realize that the librarian him- 
self appreciates that no one library and no one librarian can 
hope to provide all the information which the various sec- 
tions of the community might need. In other words, there 
is a growing realization among librarians, and less so among 
he general public, that there has to be some organization 
which will create in New Zealand some co-ordination so that 
he whole resources can be marshalled to the best advantage 
f the community at large. 

It is evident that if there is to be some co-ordination, a 
scheme must be worked out to provide administrative 

achinery to guarantee that such co-ordination will be suc- 
essful. It appears to me that there are two conflicting 

ints of view which have to be harmonized. As far as the 
ocality is concerned there is a certain pride in the efficiency 
pf a particular institution and that pride is encouraged be- 
ause the cost of running that library is at the present time 
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provided from local funds. On the other hand there is the 
problem that if the resources of knowledge are to be pooled, 
it is unfair to expect any one district to bear the expense of 
providing a service for another district—a service for which 
there may be no quid pro quo. 

I think it is necessary to maintain this local pride, and in 
order to do so local interests should have an important say in 
the actual administration. On-the other hand it has to be 
admitted that many sections of the community are uncatered 
for largely because of the smallness of the local government 
area in which they live. This in itself raises considerable 
difficulties. Take Auckland, for instance. The Auckland 
Library is financed by the Auckland City Council, and is 
therefore paid for by the ratepayers of that district. It is 
used by all the people in the Auckland metropolitan area, 
and the question immediately arises whether it is fair to ask 
the inhabitants of the City of Auckland to pay for facilities _ 
which are used by persons having no financial responsibility. 
On the other hand there are many smaller towns in New 
Zealand which have no library facilities at all. Some of 
these places are admittedly being catered for by the Country 
Library Service. 

The net result is that certain persons in the Dominion are 
not paying their fair contribution towards the cost of the 
services which they utilize. On this basis, therefore, there 
would appear to be, from a financial point of view, some- 
thing to be said for some financial scheme which would 
guarantee that all persons in New-Zealand have access to a 
satisfactory library service. This would necessitate some 
satisfactory national scheme of contribution towards the cost 
of the library service. 

Let us assume, therefore, that it is decided to adopt a 
scheme of subsidies by the National Government towards 
the provision of an adequate library service. Such a scheme 
would, in so far as the taxation system as a whole is equit- 
able, provide that all persons in the Dominion would con- 
tribute more equitably than at present towards the library 
services at their disposal. It would place a responsibility on 
the central government, however, to exercise some direct 
control over the type of library service which was provided. 
No central government in the world merely hands out money 
for disposal as some isolated group might decide. 

It would appear, therefore, that any scheme which envis- 
ages a major contribution by the central government towards 
the cost of libraries would involve some superior control over 
local library administration. This in itself may not be 
absolutely undesirable, and doubtless the scheme could be 
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worked out so that local committees could gauge the speci- 
fically local demands and, subject to certain safeguards, pro- 
vide for them. 

There is adequate precedent for such an approach. Our 
hospital districts in New Zealand do not in general coincide 
with the boundaries of any one local authority, but are 
theoretically constructed in terms of the most economical 
size for a hospital. Each of the local authorities in the hos- 
pital district has to contribute out of rates to the cost of 
maintenance and on the hospital boards are persons freely 
elected to represent the people living in the hospital dis- 
trict, although not to represent the contributory local 
authorities. In addition to the moneys so derived from 
rates, the Government centributes broadly on the basis of £1 
for every £1 of rates. But this subsidy on the part of the 
Government carries with it the right of the Government to 
an over-riding control over hospital administration. In | 
general this control is of an advisory character, although at 
times it can be mandatory, the object being to guarantee that 
the hospital service does minister most effectively to the 
health requirements of the district. 

A similar scheme devised for libraries could be developed. 
Such a scheme would not necessarily eliminate local pride 
in the library but it would at least spread the responsibility 
and guarantee that particular interests were not allowed to 


utilize public moneys to minister to their own a likes. 


Such a scheme, of course, envisages that there is some 
authority or some groups of individuals who are sufficiently 
skilled in librarianship from a national point of view, and 
sufficiently alive to the demands of individuals in scattered 
districts to be able to advise and assist the various local lib- 
raries. 

I am not qualified to speak of the character of this central 
administrative agency, but it would appear that it would be 
absolutely necessary ie such agency to be staffed by acknow- 
ledged experts with sufficiently wide experience not only to 
acknowledge their responsibility to provide a service for the 
whole of New Zealand but also to appreciate the specific 
problems emerging in local districts. Much of the criticism 
which has been levelled at central government authorities 
whose function it is to supervise local administration is that . 
they are so out of touch with local problems that their 
approach tends to be stereotyped and, as a consequence, des- 
pite the fact that in their own field they may experts, 
they are not consulted as frequently as would appear neces- 
= Each local authority tends to become an end in itself 
rather than a part of the national scheme of administration. 
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Such a development would have to be guarded against in 
any reorganization of the library facilities of the Dominion. 

Finally it is being recognized in various parts of the world, 
including New Zealand, that if we are to obtain the most 
satisfactory local administration possible, there is a neces- 
sity so to organize the personnel that there is a possibility 
of obtaining wider experience than can be obtained in any 
single local authority. As at present constituted, a person 
entering the employment of a particular local authority gains 
after a period a seniority and some superannuation rights 
which, if he moves to another local authority, he must in 
general sacrifice. As a consequence local officials tend to 
become insular in their approach and to lack that initiative 
and breadth of vision which should characterize particularly 
senior officials. In some countries provision is made for a 
form of nationalized local service which enables a person to 
move from place to place on promotion or to gain experience 
without losing the rights and privileges to which his length 
of service entitles him. I would suggest that if any plan of 
co-ordinated library service in the Dominion is contempla- 
ted, this problem should not be lost sight of. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
A USEFUL PUBLICATION 


We have received from the Madras Library Association a copy of 
a very excellent publication with the above title by S. R. Ranga- 
nathan, M.A., F.L.A., librarian of the Madras University Library and 
a vice-president of the Indian Library Association. 

Mr Ranganathan is one of the outstanding figures in the Indian 
Library world and is responsible for seven of the eight volumes pub- 
lished by his Association. It is just over ten years now since he 
induced the Senate of Madras University to make a library hour com- 
pulsory and in the following year he gave the first of his series of 
library lectures to crowded seminars of teachers. This new book, 
which has 420 pages, is clearly and pleasantly written and is very 
instructive and inspiring. Though it is in the nature of a textbook 
it does not disdain to notice the impact of the war upon the library 
world and especially upon the needs of the younger generation of 
India. In view of the book famine the author actually makes a plea 
to the Teachers’ Unions of the Province to produce a children’s book 
on a co-operative basis. 





Miss M. L. Brown, of the D.S.I.R. Library, writes calling attention 
to a project of the Library of Congress for a union list of holdings 
in Canada and U.S.A. of some 3000 scientific and technical serials 
published in Continental Europe from 1939 onward. Owing to war 
restrictions this will be a significant service to research. 
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«fIMARU PUBLIC LIBRARY 
NEW BUILDING PROPOSED 


THE Timaru Borough Council is considering the erection of 
a new library to meet the expansion of work in that town. 
The special committee appointed to go into the matter re- 
ported that it would be better, and not more costly, to build 
a new library on a fresh site rather than to enlarge the pre- 
sent building, which would entail trespassing on the office 
space of the municipal staff. The new building was estima- 
ted to cost £30,000, plus £8,000 for the site, or a total, with 
fittings and equipment, of £40,000. 

The committee said it was impossible for the library to 
function efficiently without further space, and the new build- 
ing should be commenced immediately men and material 
were available. It was shown that the reference stock in the 
last 30 years has increased by 200 per cent, while its space 
remains the same. There are only six chairs for the use of 
hundreds of students in the reference room. The juvenile 
stock has increased by 1,200 per cent. There are now 6,000 
books, with an issue of 71,000 annually. In the lending sec- 
tion the stock has increased by 700 per cent since 1913. The 
librarian’s report showed that it was very difficult to dis- 
tribute the staff among unrelated services on different floors, 
and there was great pressure of work during rush hours. 
Many shifts had to be made for lack of space. 

American librarians considered 20,000 issues per staff 
member in the year was good service: in Timaru it was 
40,000. In the children’s room, with a staff of three, it was 
26,000. The population is approximately 18,000, and the 
number of borrowers 11,000. The A.L.A. considered a town 
of Timaru’s size should have 2.5 volumes per capita: it had 
actually 1.88, but its book issues were 17 per capita against 
the A.L.A. standard of 9.5. The floor space was only 5,680 
square feet, as compared with the standard of 9,600. The 
book capacity had reached its limit, seating was hopelessly 
inadequate, staff accommodation disgracefully so. 

A further report is being furnished in regard to the 
method of raising the loan for the new building. 


PRIZE ESSAYS CRITICISED 


A CROP OF INACCURACIES 


A. E. Mercer, Field Librarian Country Library Service, 
writes: 


Side by side, layman and librarian, Mr Mervery Nixon and Mr C. S. 
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Perry stand uncovered in the jaundiced glow of the Wellington 
Branch’s talent torch. 

I have no hesitation in dubbing the prize essay a very poor thing. 
It is inlaid with inaccuracies and besieged with howling omissions. 
Our amateur essayist is beating the air when he speaks of “the impos- 
ing facade of library service in New Zealand.” Why mention facades 
when only in the last year or two have the barest of essential founda- 
tions been completed? These foundations, without which all plans and 
essays are doubly futile, were laid by neither ministers of libraries 
nor members of the “notoriously thick-headed” public. When Mr 
Nixon writes Vaguely about the inadequacies of interloan facilities 
and the quantitative sketchiness of the C.L.S. he is doing well for an 
amateur, but his contribution to the cause is negligible. When he 
sounds the trumpet call and exhorts us to rally round the giants that 
are among us he is about as helpful as a parson at a party. 

There is one misleading statement in the prize essay that must not 
go unchallenged. “In addition the Country Library Service maintains, 
for people without access to any of the 401 public libraries, a hamper 
service to small groups and a _ postal service to _ isolated 
readers.” To me down here this would mean that there are in New 
Zealand 401 public libraries and that for people who can not get to 
any of them there is an organisation called the Country Library Ser- 
vice which sends books out in hampers. Someone ought to tell Mr 
Nixon that there are more than 401 public libraries getting direct van 
service from the C.L.S. To these libraries alone something like 
600,000 books have been issued in the last five years and they were 
not sent in hampers. Furthermore, our essayist should have been more 
careful with his book stock figures. Without giving the source of his 
information he makes the bald statement that of books there are 
“63,155 in the Country Library Service.” That does happen to have 
been the number of adult books in stock at 31 March 1942, but why 
not get the latest figures? The C.L.S. Annual Report for 1942-43 
states that at 31 March 1943 the total stock comprised 118,204 
volumes (75,344 adult and 42,857 junior). Does Mr Nixon imagine 
that children do not count in library service? 

Then there is a sheer inaccuracy that Mr Nixon can’t get away 
with. “Even where a local library is linked with the system it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find any notice or poster advertising 
the fact.” How does this blunder look alongside the statement on page 
8 of the C.L.S. Annual Report for 1942-43: “Each of the 400-odd 
libraries participating in the Service displays Country Library Service 
posters inviting its borrowers to request books of non-fiction ... ” 

The content of the prize essay is practically worthless; but its 
omissions are no less disturbing. How anyone making a serious study 
of New Zealand libraries can possibly overlook such matters as junior 
service, the non-free larger city libraries, and the Gilbertian city lib- 
rary situation in Christchurch, is more than I can understand. 
Perhaps the Wellington Branch will think twice about doing this sort 
of thing again. But if they should happen to want more essays may 
I suggest that a most satisfactory subject would be—“What’s Wrong 
with the Wellington Branch?” I leave it to someone else to suggest 
a suitable prize. 





Mr. C. W. Collins writes suggesting that librarians would be inter- 
ested in an article by Margaret Cole, on “ Truth and Politics,” in the 
Jul-Sep issue of the Political Quarterly (which he will make avail- 
able on interloan if called for). 
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A LIBRARY SCRAP-BOOK 
NOTES FROM THE TURNBULL 


A.W. writes: 

It began with a few cuttings in a small envelope, and grew through 
the stage of a lot of cuttings in a large envelope to a proper album, 
now nearly full. It is not the library’s publicity file, but a personal 
collection of articles and odds-and-ends about libraries in general, 
though naturally our own library (the Alexander Turnbull) figures 
largely. Here, for instance, is an article on it, with illustrations, that 
spreads over several pages. That came from the front page of the 
Saturday supplement of one of our newspapers. Once upon a time, 
children—it seems almost as long ago as fairy tale times!—the news- 
papers were not only twice as big every day as they are now, but on 
Saturdays, they were twice as big again, and some people saved them 
up to read on Sundays, when they had more time. In the scrap-book 
there is another front-page article, an account of the ruins of Tim- 
gad, in Algeria, inserted here because of the picture of the remains 
of the public library. Not much of it is left except some bits of walls 
and columns, and, most important of all, an inscribed stone which 
stated the nature of the building. This had been broken into three 
pieces. The first discovery established that the building was a legacy 
gift of a citizen whose surname was incomplete; the second fragment 
showed in the inscription part of a word ending in “otheca,” which 
might apply to several kinds of building. It was not till. the third 
piece was discovered, with a line ending in “biblio,” that it was cer- 
tain that the building was a library, precursor of many modern 
legacies and gifts of the same kind. 

Turning over the pages, other libraries come into view. There is an 
article, with illustrations, on the Pierpoint Morgan Library in New 
York, with a bit of news at the end that Mr L. C. Ledyard had left 
it a quarter of a million dollars, besides two million to the New York 
Public Library. It makes one’s mouth water a little! The article on 
the library of the House of Lords describes a collection seen by few, 
though it has, or had, for they have probably been moved to safety— 
such interesting relics as the warrant for the execution of Charles I, 
and a copy of Cranmer’s Bible of 1549, charred at the edges by the 
fire of 1834, 

Other articles tell us of the National Library at Canberra, of the 
Law library in Wellington, and the retirement of its librarian, Mrs 
Rains, and of other New Zealand libraries and librarians. J. C. Ander- 
sen, C. R. H. Taylor, and G. H. Scholefield look out from the pages. 
An amusing set of caricatures of nursery-rhyme characters, called 
“Debunking the classics,” was the result of a talk on mistakes in 
fairy tales at a Library Association conference, the best known 
example being the description of Cinderella’s slipper as being made 
of glass, because of the misprint “verre” for “vair.” It was a happy 
mistake, though. Anybody could have a slipper of fur, but only a 
fairy tale heroine could have one of glass. 

A good deal of the album is taken up with accounts of our own 
library’s exhibitions or of interesting gifts made to it, and it is with 
a sense of discovery that one looks through these and sees mention of 
this item and that—things one had almost forgotten that we had. 
Finally there are tributes to libraries and librarianship called forth 
by the meetings of the New Zealand Library Association in different 
towns, the most original being C. R. Allen’s poem on the occasion of 
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the Dunedin meeting in 1941, the only poems that I know of inspired 
by a library conference. “For the healing of the nations books were 
given,” so he says, and ends, referring to the librarians: 


And they come, these patient stewards from afar: 
There is Alpha here, and here is Omega. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. G. T. Alley has notified the Central Executive Committee of 
his intention to relinquish the honorary secretary-treasurership in 
February. 


Miss Margaret Webster, of the General Assembly Library staff, has 
returned to New Zealand after more than two years’ active service 
with the New Zealand Forces Club in Cairo. She is engaged to be 
married to W/O. Brenan of the Royal Australian Air Force. 


The marriage took place on 21 October in Christchurch of Miss 
Linda McKenzie, M.A., assistant librarian Canterbury University 
College Library, and F/O. Roland Rodda, R.N.Z.A.F. (a graduate of 
Otago Medical School). Mrs. Rodda will remain at her post. 


New Zealand librarians who have visited the United States will 
learn with regret of the death of Mrs, Bishop, wife of Dr. W. W. 
Bishop, formerly dean of the Library School at Michigan University. 


Mr. H. R. Minn, formerly lecturer on the staff of Otago Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to assist in the compilation of the Union 
List of Serials. 


Joan Coutts has been appointed as junior assistant to the Otago 
,University Library Staff. 


Joan Roy, who has been on the temporary staff at O.U. Library, 
has been appointed to the permanent staff. 


Ann Mackenzie, who has been on the staff of the Dunedin 
Athenaeum, has been appointed to the Otago University Library staff. 


B. D. Zohrab, M.A., who was recently discharged from the army 
after four years’ service overseas, has resigned from the staff of the 
General Assembly Library to join that of the Minister for Rehibili- 
tation 


Miss Z. L. Turner, Librarian at Nelson Institute, writes: “I thought 
you might be interested to know that some time ago Nelson Institute 
Committee had the pleasure of congratulating the ‘Oldest Member’ 
upon her attainment of seventy years’ continuous membership. Mrs 
Charles, now the oldest resident of the Port area, joined the Library 
as Miss Lukins when she was seventeen years of age. She is still 
alert both physically and mentally, though now her book selecting is 
usually done by her niece, who is also a keen reader. I wonder how 
close this comes to being a Dominion record!” 


THE CAXTON PRESS 
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